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eulogy of tTie patron. Such a poem was, however, not judged to be complete according to poetical laws, and was described by the words ju and c-Aasjl, as if docked or truncated. It is needless to dwell upon the general uniformity of the Arab kasidehs in other respects. The poet praises himself, his race, his camel, his horse, his martial exploits, his sword and spear, and, in later times, the prince whose favour he desires to win. For centuries every composition of this class was constructed on the same type, and limited to the same narrow range of ideas. The poet's merits were judged by the skill with which he reproduced and varied the thoughts of antiquity. We need not wonder, then, that Hariri neglected to change the character of the Assemblies as received by him from Hamadani. Not only did the traditional im-proviser and rdwi suffice for his contemporaries, but even succeeding imitators have never thought it necessary to add to the persons of the drama. The Assemblies of Nasif al Tazaji, composed within the last few years, are as rigidly simple in their structure as the productions of eight hundred years ago.1
It now remains for me to speak of those qualities
. of Hariri's  work which give it so  great a linguistic
value, and have made it, wherever the Arabic language
1 An analogous instance of permanence of a fashion in composition is to be found in the Persian ghazal, which, by a law as capricious as that I have mentioned, must contain the poet's name in its closing lines, as a sort of signature. The poet Ka'b ibn Zohayr began his kasideh in honour of Mohammed with the words " Su'ad has departed," and such was the influence of poetical fashion that, according to Suyiiti, the Arabs in after times had no less than 900 poems beginning with " Su'ad has departed." Su'ad thus became the name generally used to signify a cruel and capricious mistress. (See Trench note at Vol. II. p. 195, of De Sacy's Hariri).